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2 ~ Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


We have just received a report of the Romsey 
Branch of the Royal S. P. C. A., London. Mrs. 
Florence H. Suckling, whose name we have often 
given in this paper, has been the head and front 
of this Romsey Branch, giving it a great deal of 
personal attention and support financially. Mrs. 
Florence Suckling has been a worker in this field 
for years. We have in in our library at Carver 
street a book compiled by her in 1891, eight years 
before our Animal Rescue League was started. 
The book is called the Humane Educator and 
Reciter and was one of the first books that the 
editor of Our FourFrooTED FRIENDS made use 
of in getting up her paper. It is filled with inter- 
esting and valuable articles in prose and poetry, 
written by the best humane writers of England 
and America, and is just as valuable to all humane 
workers to-day as it was the day it was compiled. 

The forty-second annual meeting of the Rom- 
sey Branch was held at Temperance Hall in 
Romsey, April 30, 1919. Most unfortunately 
Mrs. Suckling herself was unable to be present, 
but her husband, Captain Suckling, R. N., and 
Captain Fairholme, manager of the Royal 8. P. 
C. A. and chief secretary of the society in Romsey, 
also the mayor and alderman of the city took 
charge of the meeting, which we should judge was 
a very interesting one. 

Mrs. Suckling has been making a great en- 
deavor throughout the year to introduce the 
Swedish ‘cattle {killer, as cattle killed around in 
the country places have suffered a great deal 
through inhumane methods. She has been able 
to introduce this into five of the villages sur- 
rounding Romsey and the campaign is going to 
be kept up. In relation to this Mrs. Suckling 
says: 

“What this will mean in the future for the 
mitigating of pain and fear for animals in this 
district it is impossible to foretell, or how far 
the scheme may spread, beyond this county,— 
possibly it will mean yet another feature of 
Romsey pioneer work for humane education. 
In the report it is said that the introduction of 
the humane killer last year was a fortunate hap- 


pening, but some will believe that it was by 
Divine inspiration, and that it is God’s work of 
mercy.” 

The instrument used for this purpose is so 
small that agents of the humane society when 
called to go to outlying districts to end the suffer- 
ing of a horse or cow or any other animal that 
must be killed, can carry it in their pocket. It 
was introduced into England from Sweden by 
the Animals’ Defence Society of 170 Piccadilly, 
London. We would be glad if we had space to 
give further interesting details of this report, 
also of Captain Fairholme’s address, which gave 
valuable statistics in relation to work for horses. 


The Los Angeles Humane Society has been 
reorganized and Mrs. Anita Baldwin, a wealthy 
woman who is greatly interested in suffering 
animals, has taken the position of president. At 
a meeting of the society to be held in the near 
future, according to newspaper reports, plans are 
to be made for the erection of a “Jack London 
Home for Animals”’ which they expect to open 
in August. ; 

The most important work any humane society 
can do is first of all to open its doors and give out 
that every dog or cat, or animal of any descrip- 
tion that the people wish to get rid of can be 
brought there, and humanely disposed of; not 
promising to keep them indefinitely, but prom- 
ising sacredly that they shall be given a humane 
death if very good homes cannot be found for 
them. It is not wise to put female cats or dogs 
into homes as a rule. There are exceptions to 
all rules, but knowing, as every humane worker, 
man and woman ought to know, the immense 
amount of suffering that is inflicted on horses, 
dogs, and cats, through the indifference and neg- 
lect of owners who are not fit to have them in 
their charge, it seems extraordinary that so 
many people who call themselves humane should 
prefer to put these animals in any sort of a home 
rather than to have them put to death when they 
will be free from all danger of further suffering. 

I repeat what I have often said, that if every 
humane society, under whatever name it may 
choose to call itself, had made it its business 
years ago to put humanely to death dogs and 
cats that are not well cared for, and had expressed 
a willingness to put to death litters of puppies 
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and kittens that are often born into families 
where no one is willing to put them to death, but 
prefer to give them away to irresponsible people, 
—if all humane societies had done this, it would 
have greatly lessened the number of animals that 
nobody wants or cares for, and we would have a 
very different condition of things now. We 
would not see this talk in the papers about the 
cats that destroy millions of birds, which is of 
course a terrible exaggeration, but which has 
some foundation, because there are undoubtedly 
too many cats. 

We most sincerely hope that the ‘‘ Anita Bald- 
win Home”’ will be the means of getting off the 
streets dogs and cats that are sick and neglected, 
and are a trouble to themselves and everybody 
else, and putting them humanely to death, also 
the wretched old horses that are kept to work 
until they drop dead in their stalls or in harness 
because people are too “‘tender-hearted”’ to put 
them to death. If this is the object of the Los 
Angeles reorganized society it will certainly make 
a great difference in that city and the country 
surrounding it in the amount of suffering that 
now exists there.—A. H. 5S. 


Who is to Blame? 

Every year the question comes up of the cat. 
Some writers would have cats entirely extermi- 
nated and injure their own cause, if cause you can 
eallit, by exaggerated, extreme statements about 
them. When a man writes that cats are useless 
as hunters of rats and mice, but devote their 
time wholly to killing birds, he will find very few 
people to agree with him, for even men and 
women who have no liking for cats in any other 
way desire them, and keep them in their houses, 
barns, hen yards, because they prevent the great 
harm done by rats and mice and do a work 
that neither traps nor poison has accomplished. 

When the cat-hater undertakes to prove 
that cats are disease carriers he has got to prove 
it against the evidence of thousands of men and 
women who have kept cats, and handled cats in 
their homes; of agents of humane societies that 
handle thousands of cats every year, and of 
honest family physicians who have never seen 
a case of illness that could be traced to a cat. 
Those who try to spread this falsehood are 
prejudiced men who accept theories, and obsti- 
nately refuse to acknowledge facts. 


Kippy, THE Post OrFice Cart. 


One hater of cats called the cat a “dirty 
animal,’’ thereby showing his colossal ignorance 
of the cat nature, for the cat is the cleanest, 
daintiest animal in the world. <A cat cannot rest 
easy, even after a drink of milk, without washing 
its face. The first thing a mother cat does is to 
wash her babies, and teach them to wash them- 
selves. | 

Where, then, does this trouble with cats le that 
causes some writers, especially men who are 
making a study of birds, to urge such extreme 
measures against them? It lies with the men 
and women who keep too many cats and who 
allow their cats to breed and multiply and give 
away kittens, females, as well as males, to anyone 
who will take them. 

It lies with cat lovers who cannot bear to have 
a cat or a kitten put mercifully to death, but who 
go on increasing the already too great numbers of 
cats, regardless of the fact that so many cats and 
kittens cannot be well taken care of—that many 
of them are certain to be deserted, starved, 
killed in cruel ways by men and boys who have 
reasons for wishing to get rid of them, or who go 
about watching their chance to steal cats for the 
doctors to experiment on. 

It lies with humane societies that do not make 
it an important part of their work to secure and 
put humanely to death cats and kittens that are 
either homeless or owned by people who wish to 
get rid of them but who will not put them to 
death. I have known of two humane societies 
that actually plumed themselves on the asser- 
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tion—‘‘We do not kill healthy cats” although 
the presidents of these societies must have known 
that healthy cats were being deserted every day 
because their owners wished to get rid of them. 
One of these societies has seen its mistake, and 
now puts healthy cats to death when this is the 
best thing to do, asit oftenis. The other society 
has made a failure of its work, as was to be 
expected. 

The first duty of a humane society is to prevent 
suffering, and how better can it be prevented than 
by securing and humanely disposing of as many 
of the thousands of neglected animals as it can 
possibly get possession of, and by so doing pre- 
vent the breeding of more thousands that are 
not needed or wanted, not failing meanwhile to 
educate men and women in their duty to cats. 

It is not kind—it is selfish and cruel to keep a 
number of cats. No family ought to have more 
than one or possibly two cats, and the cats 
should always be well fed, kept in the house at 
night, and watched carefully when birds are 
bringing forth their young. 

If a cat is specially given to hunting birds and 
keeps up a record of killing them, a woman who 
really tries to break the cat of this habit, can 
usually do so—I speak from personal knowledge; 
but if all efforts fail, then if the cat cannot be 
kept in the house when young birds are in the 
nests, hard as it may be, it is better to have the 
cat put to death humanely than to have it go on 
destroying large numbers of useful birds, and 
perhaps be shot or poisoned or trapped by some 
indignant neighbor. 

The mistake the ornithologists make is in 
greatly underating the value of cats, also in reck- 
oning all cats as hunters, for there are many cats 
that never offer to touch a bird, even in their 
own yard. 

We had a cat on our place belonging to the 
caretaker who never to our knowledge caught a 
bird, but was a fine ratter. In fact he lost his 
life by a battle with a rat when he received a bad 
bite that poisoned him. 

Another false statement made often by the 
cats’ enemies is, that when there are cats in a 
neighborhood birds will not be found. I have 
been staying a few days recently in a house back 
of which is forty acres of woodland. I spent 
much of my time in the woods. Sitting on the 


soft carpet of pine needles, my back resting against 
a tree trunk, I heard a continual chorus of birds. 
Sometimes they alighted quite near me. I 
heard the meadow lark, the oriole, the yellow 
warbler, the chickadee, the robin, the white- 
throated and the song sparrow, and others 
whose song I did not know. Next day, looking 
out toward the wood I saw two cats strolling 
over the field and upon making inquiries I 
found that one neighbor kept four cats, another 
kept twelve, and the farmer on the place had one. 
These were not new comers in the neighborhood, 
but the combination of cats and birds had been 
going on for some years. The cats increased, 
but evidently the birds had not decreased, and 
on interviewing the owner of the twelve cats he 
told me that his cats were not bird hunters, only 
one of them having been seen with a bird this 
summer. He was, however, ready to admit 
that he had too many cats. 

Pet cats almost invariably bring their game 
home to show it and cats that are owned, if they 
are hunters of birds or rats or mice, tell their 
own story. All the same, it is not night to keep 
so many cats, and it is not wise or kind to give 
away kittens, particularly females. I have op- 
posed the licensing of cats because I know it 
would involve a great deal of cruelty and suffer- 
ing to cats and human beings, and this is another 
fact that men who are writing and lecturing on 
birds are determined not to see, but I wish, for 
the sake of the cats, there would be found some 
way, not involving cruelty, to make owners of 
female cats pay as much as is required for the 
keeping of female dogs. If men and women 
insist on keeping so many cats and kittens, 
something will have to be done to prevent the 
increase in numbers caused by thoughtless, 
inconsiderate, owners of cats, who encourage 
this increase to go on year after year, and so add 
to the number of half-starved cats prowling 
about neighborhoods in city and country. 

Such cats become wilder and more wretched 
every day they live,—a misery to themselves 
and to the really humane people, who think more 
about the suffering of the cats then they do 
about their own feelings. It is the men and 
women who will not listen to reason who will give 
away a cat they have had, perhaps for years, 
and let it suffer homesickness and run away try- 
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ing to find its old home, and die on the streets 
by starvation, rather than to do the right, the 
humane thing by it, and have its future safety 
insured by merciful death who are to blame for 
much of the suffering cats have to endure. 

There is a very good saying, though I cannot 
remember the exact wording of it, to the effect 
that one story is as good as another, until the 
other story is told. It is always best as well as 
right, to hear both sides of a story. Several 
prominent doctors have written pamphlets in 
which they claim that cats are dangerous dis- 
ease carriers. One of them even goes so far as 
to say that cats carry and transmit bubonic 
plague. 

For a long time it has been confidently stated 
that diseased rats are the main transmitters of 
bubonic plague, and as cats reduce the number 
of rats to a very appreciable extent, we think 
the doctor’s statement savors very strongly of 
prejudice. 

We who stand up for the cat acknowledge 
that all cats are not hunters, either of rats or of 
birds; also that it is not safe to handle a cat that 
has ringworm. But we claim with fairness that 
an experience of twenty years with cats, seeing 
them in every stage of disease, hearing all the 
stories for and against them from hundreds of 
men and women who write to, or who visit the 
Animal Rescue League—the letters and visits 
taking in every point of the country from Maine 
to Florida and from Massachusetts to California 
—ought to be of more value than the statements 
of a hundred doctors who are bent upon prov- 
ing theories they have had very little practical 
knowledge of. 

It is a melancholy fact that the majority of 
humankind are governed by their own prejudices 
which they allow to block the pathway of truth. 
—A.H.5. 

In the ‘‘Smith College Alumnae Quarterly”’ 
for February, 1919, is an account of certain 
scenes in an evacuation hospital back of the lines 
last September, when the wounded men were 
being brought in in great numbers. One member 
of the Smith Unit said that a bright-eyed boy in 
the receiving ward said to her, ‘ Pull down my 
blanket.’ She, thinking there was a dressing 


to be adjusted, drew back the cover and saw a 
baby rabbit nestling in his wounded arm. He 
begged her to keep it until he should come out 
of his operation. She had it waiting for him as 
soon as he was conscious, and the next day the 
other girls, farther down the line, when they fed 
him on an evacuation train saw that he had the 
little rabbit close to his side. 
—Emity ROcHESTER. 


“ |_BUNGALOW NOTES] 


August 14.—We are having a northeasterly 


storm. It is flattening down the corn and some 
of the tall phlox. My phlox border was in full 
beauty before this storm, but the life of flowers, 
hike human beings, is subject to sudden and 
unforeseen catastrophes—a high wind, an un- 
timely frost, a drought, the attacks of greedy 
insects that undermine the health of the plants— 
from such afflictions no flowering plant is secure. 

The wind and rain have not discouraged my 
cheerful bed of zinnias. They stand erect and 
lift their bright faces to the stormy sky. I made 
no attempt to plant them in special arrangement | 
of color, but let the mixed seed, given me by a 
friend, come up as it would and the effect is 
perfectly satisfactory to me. I agree with the 
author of ‘‘The Well-Considered Garden”? when 
he says of the zinnia—‘‘ A flower of splendid form 
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and substance, a flower of great rigidity of stem, 
a flower of generous freedom of bloom, a flower 
of the most fascinating decorative possibilities, 
where would my garden—my September gar- 
den—be without the zinnia.”’ 

I might add to this that it is a plant which the 
dogs do not seem to trample down. Peter walks 
calmly through my bed of nasturtiums, and 
leaves the flowers prostrate in his wake; he even 
breaks his way through the border of phlox, and 
I find a passageway made by his little body 
marked by long stalks crowned with lovely pink 
and white blossoms; but the zinnias stand up 
straight and sturdy and defy him to harm them. 
I shall plant more zinnias another year, Provi- 
dence permitting. 

The begonia bed is in full bloom and is pro- 
tected by a dog-proof wire border. Begonias are 
wonderfully accommodating, and seem willing 
to bloom anywhere you put them, but do their 
best in rather a shady and moist locality. They 
flourish under my bedroom window, and require 
almost no care after they are placed. 

The difficulty I had in getting piles of rocks 
covered with vines and plants, thereby forming 
natural rockeries, is now solved and I am study- 
ing how to restrain the vines I have planted. 
The honeysuckles and trumpet vines were so 
long in getting started that I had woodbine set 
out which seemed to act as a spur to the reluc- 
tant growers, and now I have a tangled mass of 
all three of the vines, each one appearing to be 
determined to outdo the other. I did not really 
want the woodbine, but now I fear it 1s going to 
overshadow everything else. In and amongst 
the tangle, tall ferns, that I had forgotten we set 
out, are sending up their graceful leaves. A bee 
balm that was planted across the path from the 
rock garden has jumped over into the rockery 
and blossomed better than it did when it was 
planted. A few tall spikes of white and red 
phlox have come up amidst the vines and blos- 
somed, reminding me of a first attempt I made 


there to have a bed of phlox, which I afterward 


transplanted. 


August 18.—I have been out looking at my 
garden and rockeries. Wherever the sorrel, and 
rag weed, and pig weed could find a little space 


they have intruded themselves, and I have spent 
an hour this morning pulling them up, wondering 
meanwhile why we never express any admiration 
for the delicate clover-like leaf and the pretty 
little yellow blossom of this kind of very intru- 
sive sorrel, which belongs to the family of oxalis. 
If it were not so common, doubtless we should 
prize it as highly as we do the oxalis we cultivate 
for hanging pots in winter. If cats were not so 
common we would pay a high price to get one! 
It almost seems as if many people value anything 
in proportion to the difficulty of obtaining it. 

So I weeded my garden and Peter ran in 
circles round the rockery, panting and occasion- 
ally pausing an instant to leap up on me—a mad 
dog, mad with the joy of youth and freedom. I 
have no doubt that anyone not understanding 
dogs would be very much alarmed to see Peter 
in one of his mad frolies in the garden or field. I 
think I never saw a dog run so fast. 

But Peter has not been able to protect our 
plum tree. Last Sunday the Man-of-the-Bunga- 
low and I stood before it looking with admiring 
eyes on plums just turning a beautiful rose color, 
our first crop, perhaps thirty or forty almost ripe, 
delicious plums that we intended to pick in about 
a week or ten days, when they would be fully 
ripe. On Monday we went again to enjoy what 
was so lovely a sight as a bed of flowers—and 
they were gone, all but half a dozen in the top of 
the tree! Two days later these also were gone, 
also all the little sugar pears in the orchard. 

Boys who are given to stealing—the young 
“sneak thieves,’’ cannot get much pleasure out 
of the hard and unripe fruit they steal, yet they 
cause great disappointment as well as loss to 
families that try so hard to raise a little fruit of 
their own, which they enjoy better than any they 
could buy. It is not only a crime to steal, but 
it is a cruel act to deprive men and women of the 
fruit of their labors. Are mothers and minis- 
ters and school-teachers doing all they can to 
teach honesty? Are the judges in the courts 
treating this sort of crime as seriously as they 
should? 

Well, the plums and pears are gone, and it 
looks as if we should have to introduce another 
dog—a real watchdog into the Bungalow.— 
AHS: 4 | 
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STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


A 


Hickykoo and Others. 


A friend who visited Hichykoo’s home tells us 
some interesting things about this Nanny, who 
is described as a very affectionate little creature. 

Like most other people, her owner decided to 
keep a goat for the sake of the milk she would 
beable to have. Asarule, itis two quarts a day 
of the purest, richest milk possible. But soon 
she began to realize that her Hichykoo was 
something more than a milk giver. She has all 
kinds of likes and dislikes, good and pretty ways, 
and ways that are rather inconvenient too, such 
as when she tries to eat the leaves of the rose 
and other trees. Also, like all of her kind, 
Hichykoo is not happy when she is left all alone. 
She must be able to see and hear a human or 
other friend. Anyway she gets plenty of atten- 
tion and care. Her feeding place is changed 
many times a day. She is moved from too hot 
sun or too shady a spot as the case may need. 
She is taken to shelter if it is raining, for goats 
cannot bear wet and damp, they are sun-loving 
animals; but as she is likely to get into mischief, 
she has generally to be tethered by a long chain 
when out. 

Quite a dear little stable is Hichykoo’s own 
house, with nice dry bedding, plenty of air and 
light, and a rack for hay. 

All goats prefer to have the same person to 
milk them, and they will stand more quietly 
if some food is given to them during the milking. 
Of course their food must be extremely clean, 
for goats are dainty and particular about this; 
and water, which is important, must never be 
too cold. In the winter it should always be 
slightly warmed. They say, ‘“‘a good milker is 
a good drinker,”’ so they may be encouraged to 
drink, only do not leave pans of water standing 
about to get stale and dirty; but when they are 
living chiefly on grass and fresh green food they 
will need less water, of course. 

Then there is the “grooming,” for every day 
goats should be well brushed to keep their coats 
sweet and clean. While their toilet is in prog- 
ress they can be talked to and petted, it is just 


the time for getting to know each other, and a 
wise goat-keeper will soon be repaid for all 
trouble taken in this respect; and the “‘little 
cow”’ kindly treated will give better milk and 
more of it than one who is looked upon as a 
machine. 

At another country home, where I stayed this 
summer, there were five Nanny goats, quite a 
party, and all of them old pensioners, past the 
time for giving milk; but their owner also 
believes in treating her animals as though they 
had feelings, and now that they are old they just 
have an easy time. We were always taking 
them things they like to eat—vegetables, weeds, 
and leaves of all kinds from the garden; and 
when the cut roses were faded in the house we 
never threw them away, for ‘“‘the goats will like 
those”? was a thing to be remembered. 

Is there any animal for prettiness and charm to 
be compared with a little baby goat? When 
Nanny will let her kids make friends with 
humans, how affectionate they become, and they 
dearly love having fun and romping with children. 

Some of my readers may only know a goat 
from seeing it at the seaside put between shafts 
and being used to draw a carriage or a goat-chaise 
as 1t is called. You would not learn very much 
about a goat’s character from one of those, and 
it is really not a right use to make of those crea- 
tures, whose strength does not lie in the shoulders, 
and therefore they are not suitable for that kind 
of work. 

In talking about goats, their cleverness and 
intelligence must not be forgotten, for there are 
many true stories to prove it. 

A lady named Mrs. Lee, who lived in a London 
Square, tells us that a goat and her kids often 
came to the house, where she and the maids fed 
them, and when there was no one about they 
heard loud thumps at the door. One day the 
area bell rang and when the cook went to answer 
it there was no one there but the goat and kids, 
all looking straight down at the kitchen window. 
She thought, of course, that some kind boy had 
rung the bell for them; but no, for soon after, 
by watching, she discovered the goat hooking 
one of her horns into the wire and pulling it. 

And this is what a man saw: Amongst some 
rocks, two goats coming from opposite directions, 
met each other on a narrow ridge with a preci- 
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pice on each side—too narrow to pass each other. 
What was to be done? He says they looked at 
each other for some time as if considering and 
thinking what was best to do. Then one of 
them knelt down with great caution, and 
crouched as close as it could lie when the other 
walked over its back. 

It is quite possible that wild goats often have 
to do this sort of thing, but it shows they have 
plenty of sense to manage to overcome their diff- 
culties. Then, to come back to our domesticated 
goats, did you ever hear how useful a goat may be 
in the company of horses in the case of stables 
catching fire? In a fire horses are terrified, and 
it is often extremely difficult to get them out 
safely; they seem as if they would not go out 
of the stable door. One good way is to put a 
bandage over their eyes and lead them, and the 
other is to have a goat in the stable. The goat 
keeps quite calm, and when the door is opened 
out he trots, and the horses just follow him. 
They trust their friend the goat to do the right 
thing; the man often wants them to do unpleas- 
ant things, and so the fire adding to their fear, 
they refuse to do anything he wants them to.— 
The Little Animals’ Friend. 


Prayer to Enter Paradise with the Donkeys by Francis 
Jamies. 


Translated by Amy Lowell. 


When the day for going to you will have come, 
my God, let it be on a day when the countryside 
is dusty with a festival. I wish, just as I do 
here, to choose the road and go as I please to 
Paradise, where there are stars in broad daylight 
I will take my stick and I will go along the high 
road, and I will say to the donkeys, my friends, 
I am Francis Jamies and I am going to Paradise, 
for there is no Hell in the country of the good 
God. I will say to them, Come, gentle friends 
of the blue sky, poor, dear animals, who, with a 
sudden movement of the ears, drive away silver 
flies, blows and bees. 

Grant that I appear before you, in the midst of 
these animals that I love so much, because 
they hang their heads gently, and when they 
stop, put their little feet together in a very 
sweet and pitiful way. I shall arrive, followed 
by their millions of ears, followed by those who 
carry baskets on their flanks, by those who 


draw the acrobats carts, or carts of feather 
dusters and tinware, by those who have dented 
cans on their backs, and those on whom they put 
little pantaloons because of the blue and running 
sores which the obstinate flies make, sticking in 
circles. My God, grant that I come to you with 
these asses. Grant that angels conduct us in 
peace to tufted streams, where glossy cherries 
quiver, which are like the laughing flesh of young 
girls, and grant that, leaning over your divine 
waters in this place of souls, I become like the 
donkeys, who mirror their humble and gentle 
poverty in the clearness of eternal love. 


Mrs. Fiske and Dumb Animals. 


In an interview with me which appeared in 
the Sunday issue of The Times I was quoted as 
saying ‘‘I detest cats.’’ I was entirely misunder- 
stood. Let me say that I have a very warm 
place in my heart, indeed, for the animal in 
question. | 

Such a statement is peculiarly unfortunate 
at this moment, when hundreds of criminally 
thoughtless people, in the yearly exodus of the 
country, are preparing to abandon cats to a 
fate which they themselves would not have the 
courage to face for twenty-four hours. 

What I did say was that the attitude of the 
defender of dumb animals should not be an 
attitude based upon sentiment or affection, but 
upon ethics. This great dumb creation which 
surrounds us has been placed here entirely de- 
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pendent upon man’s sense of his responsibility 
toward it—his sense of chivalry toward the 
helpless and his conception of duty. A great 
American has said: ‘How has man met his 
duty toward the great creation of dumb creatures 
dependent upon him? He has met it without 
intelligence, without justice, without mercy.” 
—Minnie Mapprern Fiskr, in New York 
Times. 

Springfield, July 8.—When boys set fire in a 
closet in the home of Michael Lysick of 15 Roger 
avenue, Indian Orchard, yesterday, and then 
ran away, a homeless little bull terrier scratched 
and scratched at the fire until his chest was 
severely blistered, and then stood by the blaze 
and barked until occupants of the house came to 
put out the fire. Lysick said he did not know 
where the little bull pup came from, but that he 
had adopted the dog and a good home was 
provided for it for the rest of its life-—Boston 
Traveler. 


This Dog Came Back. 

Making his way over four hundred miles of 
territory and crossing two large rivers on the 
way, a black shepherd dog belonging to John 
Smith of Asheville, O., returned home recently 
after traveling from Tarboro, Ga. The dog was 
sold to E. A. P. MacCarthy of the Georgia town 
and was shipped to Tarboro by express. 

He seemed to be doing well in the Georgia 
town, but escaped a few nights ago, and the next 
heard of him was when, footsore and weary, he 
scratched at the door of Smith’s home in Spring 
street, and wagged himself all over the place 
when Jack opened the door. The sale has been 
called off.—Stray Stories. 


Peggy. 

If you were to come to our town and go most 
anywhere among children and just casually 
mention ‘‘Peggy’’—you would realize at once 
that Peggy is a personage of much importance. 
There are grown up people too who know Peggy 
and very certainly ‘To know her is to love her.”’ 

One scarcely understands how so much of 
charm, of quick understanding, of devoted 
affection, of unfailing trustworthiness can be 
wrapped up in so small a body, for Peggy is an 


Irish Terrier. About four years ago, the lady 
that Peggy had spent her early life with died 
and Peggy was given to a friend who promised 
to care for her, but did not keep her word. 

Poor little grief-stricken Peggy was neglected 
and even illtreated. She was taken from this 
false friend and brought to us. We realized at 
once that Peggy must have the best of care or 
she would follow the women that she loved 
almost too well to live without. She wanted to 
be grateful to respond to our attentions but the 
little heart was just breaking, and she could not 
overcome her grief. 

One anxious afternoon we missed her. We 
had kept her in the front part of the house away 
from the other dogs and when someone came 
in, she must have slipped out. We set every- 
one to searching for her, and went ourselves, but 
she was not found. We advertised in the morn- 
ing paper for the night past and we had no word 
of her. But in the morning she was brought 
back to us. She had gone clear back to her old 
home and found the house closed and empty, 
had gone to the back yard, and thrown out there 
was a little basket that had been used for her 
sleeping place. The boys found her curled up 
in this basket, all alone in the dark and the cold. 
What that long cold night must have meant to 
her! I can put myself in her place and think the 
wordless longing thoughts that she thought, and 
feel the cold and the loneliness of it all. 

The boys carried her back to us and she came 
into my sister’s arms and cuddled down against 
her with an audible sigh, that meant—‘‘I tried 
to be true and not forget—I did love my lady 
but now I am going to love you.’’ And she has. 
It is wonderful, her love. It startles us, though 
we have known so many. She is our little com- 
pany dog, she always comes in to see visitors 
and she is a delightful little entertainer. Very, 
very popular with children and with grown up 
people, too, especially those who are doing things 
in the world. She rests them. | 

There is a lady who is facing and trying to 
solve some huge problems for the betterment, 
not only of those who are here already but of 
those who are yet to come into the world; she 
and Peggy are devoted friends. Peggy knows 
perfectly well if Dr. G—calls up and says she is 
coming out. She wants her hair brushed first 
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and then she begins watching from the window. 
Far up the street she sees and recognizes her 
dear friend. If you ever come to our town and 
want to meet the best citizens—do not forget 
Peggy belongs in that list—H. H. Jacoss, 
2908 Roosevelt St., Kansas City, Kan. 


Care of Our Useful Friends. 

Keep your cats happy. When I think of the 
well fed, but lonely little cats shut up in small 
rooms or runs for practically their whole lives, 
or even for days, it is distressing. People who 
do this are not cat lovers though they may be cat 
breeders. The hours of waiting and watching 
are very long. Try to let each cat take part in 
the family life for a while every day, if it is not 
advisable to let them have the run of the house 
all the time, as in my case. Or, if you have 
many and they must be kept outside, at least 
see that they have windows that they can look 
out of, and spend plenty of time with them. 

One of the first steps toward happiness is to 
see that there is no cause for annoyance. Worms, 
fleas and ear canker should be cleared away at 
once, and I have found that these things are 
usually some of the unfortunate results of a good 
time in the country. 

Begin by battling with the fleas and the ear 
canker. If there are only a few fleas, Spratt’s 
No. 8 steel comb will do the work. Talk to 
puss and make her your partner while you are 
doing this. It tends to make her intelligent. 
If she is restless and wants to go just when you 
are trying to catch one of the pest, an excited 
“wait a minute, wait a minute,” will probably 
keep her and “there, (ve got him”’ is plainly 
understood by my pets. It is said that the life 
of a flea, from the time the egg is laid until the 
adult flea dies is three weeks, so it should not 
take longer than this to be entirely rid of them. 
The white eggs are found where the cats lie 
down, so sweep these places every day, not for- 
getting the floor. In warm weather the eggs 
hatch in less than four days and the first stage 
of the flea’s life is a horrid little worm. If you 
discover that your cat has many fleas (they may 
come quite suddenly) make short work of them. 
Spread a square yard of canton flannel on your 
lap, soft side up, take puss up and pin the middle 
of one side around her neck with a safety pin at 


the nape of her neck. Rub mothaline in the fur 
all around her body then fold the canton flannel 
up over her sides and across her back. Be sure 
that her tail is comfortably by her side and 
double the back side of the flannel up over her 
back. This puts her in a snug bundle. Have 
a basin of water and the fine comb ready and 
you will have a lively few minutes combing off 
the fleas that try to escape, by way of her neck 
into her eyes, nose, mouth and ears. Of course, 
you will talk to her and she will soon know that 
you are helping her. It takes half an hour to 
kill the fleas. Then unwrap her and brush and 
comb out all the mothaline and dead fleas. 
Brush and comb again the next morning for a few 
sick fleas may be left. I have heard that spirits 
of camphor is better than the mothaline as there 
are no camphor flakes to brush out, but have not 
tried this. 

I used to wrap my cats in the same way when 
treating for ear canker but can nearly always 
now manage by talking to them and by a little 
extra petting. It is usually the side of the ear 
toward the head that is the more tender. If 
there is any dirt at all in a cat’s ear it should be 
cleaned out. I use the smaller end of a wooden 
tooth pick. Wrap a rather small piece of 
absorbent cotton around it so that the tip is 
safely covered, dip it in a little olive oil and 
touch around as far as you can see in each ear.. 
Then wipe out the first ear, using fresh cotton 
each time after you bring out any dirt. When 
the ear is well cleaned, if there is no danger of 
any cat or kitten licking its ear, by means of a 
smooth piece of paper, slip well into the ear a 
little powdered boracic acid and iodoform, equal 
parts, fold the tip of the ear over the opening 
and gently massage so that the medicine reaches 
all parts. If anyof the mixture is on the outside 
of the ear, wipe it off as it is poisonous. After 
treating the other ear hold puss and pet her for a 
few minutes or better still, have a protonuclein 
tablet in your apron pocket and give that to 


~ her so as to take her mind off of what has been 


done and perhaps make her forget to scratch her 
ears. Ears should be treated before, not after 
feeding and protonuclein should be given not 
less than an hour before a meal. If it is just 
before a meal time, and puss is a good feeder, 
her saucer of food may make her forget to dig 
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at her ears, but I like the protonuclein, it is so 
cute to. see them nose for their ‘‘candy”’ as soon 
as the disagreeable business is over. 

Always try to avoid anything unpleasant or 
exciting after feeding. Take a magnifying glass 
and see if there are any of those horrid crawling 
creatures on the dirt you have taken out of the 
ears. I have never seen these after the first 
treatment. For subsequent treatments when 
each ear is cleaned I touch a fresh applicator of 
cotton in the mixture and wipe the ear with 
that. The least touch of it stays, and this seems 
to answer well without the danger of spreading 
the disagreeable odor. 

If cats or kittens might lick the cat’s ears, use 
the powdered boracic acid alone. A pinch of 
this can be put in each ear with the fingers, but 
this takes longer to cure canker than the mixture. 
If it is a bad case of canker treat the ears every 
two or three days, or even every day if they are 
dirty. 

When there are no more fleas and the ear 
canker is under control the worming can have 
attention. It is much better to worm a cat 
before signs of trouble.—Helen E. Brown, in 
The Cat Review. 


About Blinders 


During the heated term of weather, when the 
temperature was 98 in the shade, and 126 in the 
sun, the writer’s attention was called to observe 
what horses suffered with blinders, which are 
made of sheet iron and covered with leather. 
The writer placed his hand upon several blinders 
that were covering the eyes of horses in direct 
rays of the hot sun. Ifathermometer had been 
placed upon said blinders the heat would have 
been greater than would have been shown by a 
thermometer placed in the sun upon a building. 

Art never invented a more fateful thing to the 
eyes of horses than it did when it contrived the 
plan of depriving the horse of what nature inten- 
ded he should enjoy. Blinders gather dirt and 
heat around the eyes. Dirt irritates the eyes 
and heat produces inflammation, from which 
pus is formed and trickles down their cheeks. 
Many cases of this description were seen upon 
many horses during the hot temperature of the 
atmosphere during the past week. 

Blinders confuse the eyes of horses, and they 


are compelled to be constantly straining them to 
see their way. The overexertion of the nerve 
brings on disease. Eyes were not made in vain. 
Had they been needless the Creator would never 
have located them in their heads. 

Eyes of horses were placed in the corner of 
their heads that they might have the advantage 
of looking in different directions. Men in the 
abundance of their wisdom concluded the horse 
had too much sight and they wished to curtail it; 
hence the origin of blinders. Blinders and 
diseased eyes are inseparably connected. Own- 
ers of horses who think seriously of their welfare 
should abandon the use of so destructive an 
appliance. Without blinders horses can see 
objects approaching them from behind, but 
when blinded, the object comes close and sud- 
denly upon them, and often occasions fright. 

Race horses, saddle horses, fire and _ police 
horses do not wear blinders. Owners and lovers 
of horses should use their thinking powers for 
the welfare of the horse, and not the abuse.— 
W. A. P., in Providence Sunday Journal. 


Seen at a Street Crossing. 

At 34th street the kitten decided to cross the 
avenue. Carefully she put a paw into the hasty 
current of gasoline traffic. A snorting automo- 
bile almost washed her away. The kitten re- 
turned to the safe shelter of the sidewalk and 
hoisted a black tail of distress. Behold, her 
rescue was near! The policeman had noticed 
her misery. A white-gloved hand went up into 
the air, a shrill whistle was blown and a leisurely 
kitten crossed America’s busiest thoroughfare 
at her own deliberate gait. The Drifter saw 
this and the Drifter liked it. The world is full 
of dreadful Bolsheviks, the world is full of Dread- 
ful Reactionaries, and the world is full of In- 
different People and they are worse. But when 
we can all come together and cheerfully assist a 
black kitten to cross safely from Altman’s to the 
Waldorf-Astoria—there is hope.—From ‘The 
Churchman” of April 5, 1919, quoted from 
“The Drifter” in ‘‘The Nation.” 

The suffering inflicted upon calves is so great 
that if it were known and realized I believe that 
thousands of people would refuse to buy 
veal.—A. H. 8. : 
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Some humane woman discovered the little waif 
and sent him to the League where he is content- 
edly awaiting a home. 


| During the monthof August just ended, agents 
of the Animal Rescue League made 2,500 calls, 
and brought in 4,084 animals. 


— 


potas 1 A Tragic Episode. 


THESE THREE Boys RESCUED A WOUNDED PIGEON AND 
Broucut It ro 51 CARVER STREET. 


LEAGUE NEWS 
& & 


AND NOTES 


The summer months bring increased work to 
Carver street. Many families send cats and 
sometimes dogs to the League with the request 
that they should be put to death. They cannot 
board them all summer, and they are not willing 
to let them go into another home for fear of their 
running away. Others ask us to find homes for 
their animals which we cannot always do, but 
we keep young male dogs and cats long enough 
to give a good chance of finding the right home 
for them. What we consider really good homes 
for dogs or cats are not easily found. 


During the month of August the League 
received 4,822 cats, 336 dogs, 35 birds. We 
found good homes for 76 dogs and 41 eats. 
14 lost dogs were restored to their owners. 


At Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses twenty 
horses enjoyed vacations. One horse was 
brought there in an ambulance. He had not 
been out of his stable for two years and was 
very stiff. A hack horse that was old and worn 
out was with us for five weeks, then we pur- 
chased him for $10.00 to prevent his owner 
from sending him up in the country. 


A bright little black and white kitten stole a 
ride from New York to Boston in a sleeping car. 


A young Englishman came to the Animal 
Rescue League in July and told a sad story. 
He was going back to live in England. He had 
a very fine Great Dane that for six years had 
been his constant companion. ‘The dog is 
perfectly healthy,’ he said, ‘‘but if I take him 
to England I shall have to put him in quarantine 
for six months, and it will break his heart. I 
have decided I will bring him here and have him 
put to death before I go.” 

The young man was so overcome with grief 
that he had to pause and collect himself before 
he could go on. He asked about the electric 
method and was told that it was absolutely 
painless and he could be present when the dog 
was electrocuted. He was also told that the 
body could be cremated and he could be pres- 
ent through it all if he wished. That was all 
the comfort we could give him, for we quite 
realized that a dog with such devotion to his 
master would suffer a prolonged death through 
erief, if he had to be separated from him. 

What alaw! Why cannot a dog be examined 
before he starts for England, take a certificate 
of health with him, and show it to health officers 
when he arrives, who may, if they choose, give 
him another medical examination? How many 
people owning pet dogs are likely to go to Eng- 
land unless they are absolutely obliged to go? 

The unfortunate young man was quite right 
to have his dearly beloved companion spared six 
months of longing and loneliness and misery 
which would, if it did not kill him, change his 
whole nature. 

Have the many humane societies in England 
no influence, or are they unable to see the suffer- 
ing and injustice, not to say cruelty, of this 
law? It would be interesting to know how 
many of these quarantined dogs have ever 
developed rabies, and how many have died of 
erief.—A. H. 8. 
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BRADENTOWN, Fioripa, Aug. 13, 1919. 


Dear Mrs. SmirH: I think of you so often 
and your work and wish you were in Southland, 
securing a shelter for animals in every town. 
But for the fleas, mosquitoes, and pests, this 
would be almost an ideal climate for man and 
beast, for along with Old Sol’s hot rays are the 
wonderful breezes from Atlantic Ocean, Gulf, or 
somewhere. But the flea-eaten, miserable ani- 
mals suffer tortures and you wish they were out 
of their misery. But ‘‘these things need not 
be.” 
and disregard of animal suffering, ten times 
worse since war. Baths for dogs, horses, and 
all animals would add greatly to comfort. 

Six weeks ago there was a mad dog scare in an 
adjoining town, so the decree went forth from 
the City Fathers, ‘‘Muzzle, chain, or shoot!” 
I said “God pity the flea-bitten dog, who had 
more than his share of trouble at best,’ so wrote 
a little article, which was promptly turned down, 
as antagonistic to the City Council. Usually I 
take leaflets with me. The primary principal, a 
beautiful woman, said the other day ‘‘ You 
remember giving us beautiful stories in 1912. I 
wish we might have more.” ‘And, dear Mrs. 
Smith, what do you think? One morning in 
chapel, the kindergarten teacher read to the 
assembled crowd of children, usually 300, ‘‘ What 
Happened to Kitty Gray.’ The children love 
it and she has read it to them every year since 
I left it with her way back in 1912. I suppose 
you have written many stories since that one. 
One I am very fond of is in October, 1916, of 
Our FourrootTep FrRimnps. I like to put them 
all on file in a scrapbook for white schools and 
colored schools. Am trying to do my little bit 
for the latter. Id like a few leaflets on the 
chained dog, horses and mules, and the red 
folder ‘‘How to Care for the Horse’’ and your 
stories, especially ‘“‘The Grocer’s Boy.’’ The 
horses here cannot endure what northern horses 
do and are short-lived. Itis said one horse died 
from mosquitoes. I suppose he was _ never 
sponged off! There was scarcely a dog or cat 


It is just the old story of thoughtlessness _ 
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here in 1912, but they have multiplied greatly 
because people leave their so-called pets when 
they go north and they become tramps. Such — 
looking animals! I enclose this dollar which 
will not go very far towards literature nowadays, 
but I can make a little go a long way. If I were 
stronger how much I could do. Opportunities 
everywhere. Trusting you are well, I am, very 
cordially,—F. E. 8S. 
Rock, Mass., July 9, 1919. 

Your card regarding dog No. 1837 taken by 
me May 16 received, and am only too glad to let 
you know how entirely satisfactory he is in every 
respect. He has never been tied up or confined 
in any way, runs at will the whole day, and seems 
to be the happiest doggie alive. To date he has 
captured twelve woodchucks and one skunk. 
He stands beside me now just watching me with 
adoring eyes, and Mr. E. says that ‘one 
hundred dollars would not buy this dog.” We 
have named him Patriot (Pat for short) and he 
and Mr. E. are great chums, and every hot day 
go to the pond for a swim. I can assure you 
that should Pat ever require a veterinary, or 
show any illness whatever, we would attend to 
it at once, as we are very much attached to him 
already. The League is certainly doing a great 
work.—Very truly yours, B. F. E. 

My pear Mrs. Smiru: Possibly you will 
remember that when I met you at Pine Ridge 
some time in April I mentioned that my sister, 
Mrs. 8S. M. Pond, had passed away in March. 
She was sick only one week and realized that she 
could not stay with us, so one day she told me of 
things she would like to have done and one of 
them was to give the League fifty dollars, so I 
am enclosing Mr. Carr’s cheque for same. She 
would have been glad to give you more, but was 
a poor woman as far as dollars were concerned. 
She loved animals and in the town where she 
lived, Milford, Mass., she and her daughter have 
taken care of many stray cats and kittens. She 
also had a dog twelve years that was a stray, 
and she passed away a few weeks before my 
sister, then she paid an Italian for a cat that 
she knew was abused and kept him until he 
passed away; in fact, she and her daughter did 
so much for the animals that people inquired if 


Always Ready For 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On 


Telephone Your Dealer 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 
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Fastidious Dogs 


— thrive on — 


SPRATT’S 


LITTLE DOG CAKES 
(Midgets ) 


@ Take a few of these dainty, brown, 


crisp Biscuits with you when on a walk 
or during your travels and you will be 
surprised how much your dog will appre- 
ciate your consideration. 


q@ Write for samples and send 2c stamp 
for catalogue “‘Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT (America) LTD. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


It distressed my sister so to 


they were agents. 
see how the horses were used in junk wagons 
that I know she would like to have this money 
added to your horse fund. Her daughter was 
only too glad to comply with her mother’s wishes 


in giving this to the League. Hoping that you 
and Mr. Smith may be with us many years to 


carry on this humane work, I am, most sincerely, 
L. M. Carr. 


July 8, 1919. 

My pEAR Mrs. Smita: Thank you for your 
acknowledgment of the cheque that I sent you 
at my sister’s request, and in reply will say I am 
willing for you to write whatever you wish to 
with regard to her kindness and thoughtfulness 
for the animals as it may influence others to do 
something. She was at Bayside a few years ago 
for several seasons and I have seen her set large 
platesful of clams out for the poor wild creatures, 
—cats so wild she could not get them, but they 
would devour those clams like wolves, and it was 
a most pitiful sight. She was never too busy to 
run down on to the coal wharf when the men 
were illtreating their horses. 

Yes, Mrs. Smith, I too feel that those who 


have passed on know what we are doing, and | 
that they help us, and I feel my sister is satisfied — 
with all I am doing in carrying out her requests. | 
I enjoy your paper so much, read every word, so 
know you will have something that will interest 
not only me but others in regard to what my 


sister did for animals.—Very cordially yours, 
L. M. Carr. 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA, 
August 6, 1919. 

My pear Mr. SmirH: The Spitz dog that I 
took from the League on June 6 has proved most 
satisfactory and I do not believe he could be 
more contented. He is one of the very nicest 
dogs we have ever had and we are all very fond 
of him indeed. He isin perfect health and has’ 
developed no objectionable traits as yet. and I 
am sure he will not do so in the future. I am 
sure he appreciates his kind treatment and 
would like to see all the other dogs have such a 
nice home. I have named him “Papillon,” the 
French word for butterfly he looks so much like 
a little white one. Some day I will bring him in 
and let you see what a beautiful, happy dog he 
is.— Very sincerely, C. L. R. 
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The 


tion of Animals. 


Commended by the highest authorities. 


For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Boston, Mass. 


51 Carver Street 


Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the 
Humane, Painless and Sanitary Destruc- 


Now used by nearly 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Individual care. New large runs. 
Established ten years. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 


DALE STREET - - DEDHAM, MASS. 
Telephone Dedham 352-W 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege 
of burial in individual lots is from $12 up, according to 
location. 


Cremation 


The League now hasacrematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made 
at the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 
Carver St., Boston. Tel. Beach 244. 


Sixtieth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 


Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 564 W, Lexington, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of 
Our Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, 
about the actual.cost of paper and binding. On mail orders 
add 12 cents for postage. 


Those interested in humane education will find these 
bound volumes of great value. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899 Incorporated March 13, 1899 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 


for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


RoxBuRY , : ; : , . 19 LamBERT AVE. 

Nortu Enp . : ‘ . 39 Nortru BENNET STREET 

SoutH Enp . F : . 109 NorTHAmPpTON STREET 

CAMBRIDGE . ; : ; : . 79 Moore STREET 

STONEHAM . : ; : : 51 MarsLE STREET 
Population of cities and towns served. : P : . : . 1,000,000 
Animals received in 1918 . 3 : ; ; ; : ; i 36,218 
Animals brought in by visitors : : : : p ‘ ; é 8,622 
Copies of humane literature distributed . : ; ; , ; : 49,077 
Visitors received ; : ; , 5 , : : : 35,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 

LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. 
TWELVE AGENTS 

Number of calls made in 1918 «9 5. * . Td 
Number of animals collected... ; : : : ; ; . 27,033 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 18 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 


DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN 


Number of animals treated . ; : ; f : : ‘ ; , . 104,225 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1918 A : , : : : 12,050 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1918 é ; ; f ~ 400 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1918 , ; : : : ; ; ; 526 
Number of horses given vacations : ; 4 : , : : 37 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 


- OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 
A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, The Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been able 
to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


The Animal Rescue League ...... . . . 51 Carver St., Boston 


